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SPIRIT CIRCLES—AND HOW TO MOVE 
IN THEM. 

Ir was once our privilege to describe in this 
Journal, under the head of ‘A Three-legged 
Impostor,’ the aimless vagaries of Planchette, a 
spiritual agency (made of an expensive wood) said 
to be ‘ very powerful in elucidating the mysteries 
of futurity ;’ still more lately, we introduced our 
readers to a magnificent collection of ‘Spirit 
Drawings ’—not ‘spirited,’ by any means—the work 
of human fingers guided by ‘celestial influences,’ 
and ‘pregnant with the most sublime lessons to 
human-kind.’ 

Planchette has withdrawn from public life, even 
if she still exists in the spirit, the flesh, or wood, 
and the collection of Spirit Drawings has closed for 
the season—which promises to be a pretty long one. 
Yet Spiritualism in other forms is as rampant as 
ever. It has ines, it has weekly journals, it 
has Institutions, devoted solely to its interests, and 
bent upon rescuing a too matter-of-fact world from 
spiritual indifference, by means of rappings and 
tappings, cardboard alphabets, mediums of less than 
medium intelligence, and lights half down, or, still 
better, put out altogether. The amount of its 
present followers would be incredible, did we not 
find it stated in the columns of its own organs, the 
object of which (they tell us) is ‘above all things 
to search after and publish truth.’ Nay, whatever 
difficulty they may have in obtaining, out of their 
own charmed ‘circles,’ evidence of their facts, 
they call witnesses from other quarters to speak 
to their figures. In the Mediwm and Daylight of 
January 31, we read that ‘in the course of twenty 
years, notwithstanding the most violent and un- 
scrupulous opposition from the press, the men of 
science and religion, the regular intelligent com- 
munication with departed friends had become so 
thoroughly established as a family practice in 
America, that at a convocation of the Roman 
Catholic bishops held in Baltimore, it was found 
that the aggregate estimate of the number of 
Spiritualists in their respective dioceses was 
ten millions, with fifty thousand media; while 


Romanists and Protestants together only numbered 
eight millions, with forty-five thousand priests.’ 
So that Spiritualists, it seems, are now not merely 
a set of people who believe in particular manifesta- 
tions, but a religious body holding a definite creed, 
or, at all events, one that is neither Catholic nor 
Protestant. The paper goes on to state (we are 
quoting from an article in it entitled ‘ A Scientific 
View of Modern Spiritualism’) that the result of 
this inquiry was to cause Spiritualism to be 
acknowledged by the Roman Catholic authorities 
in America, ‘who from that time have not only 
ceased opposition, but have established media in 
their own institutions.’ 

Whether this be true or not, it is certain that 
Spiritualism has attained a very wide development 
in America, and is growing—though it has never 
produced one halfpenny-worth of fruit—in Eng- 
land itself. So long as it was a mere object of 
philosophical inquiry, it deserved attention, and 
received it from persons distinguished both in 
science and literature ; but its professors have now 
taken up a much more ambitious réle, as may be 
gathered from the parallel above made between 
the fifty thousand media and the forty-five thou- 
sand clergy. They are now become teachers and 
preachers of the truth, and will doubtless soon 
proceed to dogmatise, and then to condemn. Their 
popularity, no doubt, arises from the fact, that 
what they have to say of spiritual matters is 
exceedingly material, and addresses itself to the 
loyest order of intelligence. Everybody wishes to 
experience something of spiritual life, and the 
easiest way to do it is certainly to sit round a 
table with the gas out, and hear one’s departed 
friends rap on the floor. ‘Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,’ is an assertion which did not 
need this modern proof, but it has certainly never 
before received such corroboration. Not for one 
moment does it seem to cross the minds of these 
individuals that there is anything irreverent in 
calling from the tomb their dead, and listening to 
twaddle which, if it were indeed the utterance of 
the Departed, would prove that there was not only 
‘no remembrance in the grave,’ but also no sense 
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of any sort. Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton have all 
been thus evoked, and have talked such absolute 
rubbish as not only could never have passed their 
lips in life, but which has exactly fitted with the 
crude and misty intelligence of the so-called 
‘medium’ through whom these important revela- 
tions are supposed to be given. 

Again, those religious fanatics, hardly superior in 
mental culture’ to the Spiritualists themselves, 
who have stigmatised these ‘manifestations’ as 
having been caused by Satanic agency, have really 
given them a helping hand; for if Satan really 
thought it worth his while to attend seances, there 
must be, it is reasoned, something in them. We 
can only say that if it be so, the Arch-Enemy of 
Mankind must be very much at a loss for human 
instruments to work his will, or is singularly 
unsuccessful in his method of teaching. 

Out of the millions of seances that have been held 
since 1848—the date of the commencement of the 
‘movement ’—and out of the thousands of eminent 

spirits that have been ‘interviewed,’ there 

has not only not one single piece of information 
resulted that was not known before, but not a line 
which, had it been professedly uttered by a living 
m, would have deserved the honours of print. 

we are wrong upon this point we shall be very 
glad to be set right; but what we insist upon is 
an intelligible statement, not mere aimless misty 
drivel which may mean anything ; for one of the 
peculiarities of a dead Englishman, it seems, how- 
ever given to spirit literature, is that he can never 
write plain English. However, let us return to 
our ‘authorities. Through magnetic emanations 
from the bodies of ‘media,’ certain well - known 
spirits have apparently acquired, by dint of con- 
stant practice, such perfect control over solid 
matter, that they can stretch massive iron rings, 
cause the walls of rooms to expand, or carry things 
or persons, notwithstanding all obstacles, from one 
locality to another. ‘On one occasion when it was 
snowing in the street, one of the circle, sitting in a 
well-warmed room, asked the spirits to bring in 
some snow, when immediately it was found that 
snow was falling in flakes upon the table ; and 
when after a time they were told to light the gas 
—for these experiments are best performed in a 
dark room—a a of several inches of snow 
covered the table, having an even crystalline sur- 
face peculiar to snow newly fallen ; and what is 
most remarkable is that, although the table was 
perfectly covered to the very edge, none fell upon 
the carpet or beyond the table. When the snow 
was removed, large lumps of ice, weighing over 
half a pound each, were found under the snow. 
At another seance a bunch of keys was taken from 
a lady of the party and conveyed to her home, a 
distance of three or four miles, in a space of time, 
so far as could be ascertained, of about a minute. 
The rapidity with which ype are carried long 
distances—often hundreds of miles—by spirits is 
one remarkable point, suggesting the idea that time 
and space are almost annihilated. Most of you 
have no doubt heard of Mrs Guppy’s famous adven- 
ture, which has recently received so much notice 
from the press. Mrs Guppy is a very powerful 
Outward medium, and in person very stout and 
heavy; yet, at the “tome of one of a circle of 
‘inquirers assembled in London—a request made in 
a joke, without either expecting or desiring its 
accomplishment—this lady was actually fetched 


by the spirits “Kate” and “John King” from her 
residence, nearly three miles distant, and, ing 
through the roof and ceiling, was placed upon 
the table, without bonnet or shoes, within three 
minutes of the request being made. She had a 
pen with wet ink upon it in one hand, and an 
account-book in the other, in which the word 
“onions” was half-written. A committee of gen- 
tlemen from the room started in a cab to Sire 
Guppy’s house to investigate the matter, and found 
Miss Neyland, Mrs Guppy’s companion, in great 
wonderment as to what had become of her. She 
stated that at the precise time of the occurrence, 
Mrs Guppy, having taken off her shoes, was warm- 
ing her feet by the fire, and she (Miss Neyland) 
was reminding her of items of expenditure to enter 
in her account-book ; she had just told her to put 
down “ onions,” and on suddenly looking up she 
‘was astonished to find Mrs Gu PY gone ; she 
searched about, but of course veal not find her, 
Instances of this kind are now uently wit- 
nessed.’ We can only say we should like to see 
them. The spectacle of Mrs Guppy in transitu, 
and without her shoes, would have been somethin 
beside which ‘ Lulu, or the Flying Wonder,’ woul 
have sunk into insignificance. If there are ‘ circles’ 
who believe that, they will believe anything. 

As a general rule, however, such a marvellous 
‘annihilation of time and space’ is by no means 
necessary to make a circle of Spiritualists happy. 
They are very easily pleased—and convinced. In 
the same paper in which the above act of volition 
(and volitation) is recorded, we read: ‘ Mr Bassett’s 
seance at Mr ’s was a great success. Mr 
Hughes’ hat was brought and put upon his head ; 
a lamp was removed ; the direct spirit voice spoke 
readily ; and the spirit lights were numerous and 
brilliant. Altogether, there were very distinct evidences 
of a superhuman power. Of what order of mind 
must the spectators be who are convinced of ‘a 
superhuman power’ by such proofs as these ? 

he gentleman who takes ‘a scientific view of 
Spiritualism,’ and who evidently is one in autho- 
rity, informs us that there are no less than twenty- 
four species of media. Among these are ‘the 
Vibratory, wherein the medium often experiences 
involuntary movements of the body; he is ‘made 
to twist round like a top, and if he try to stop by 
throwing himself down, he is made to roll rapidly 
over the floor’ in a manner ‘often quite alarming 
to those who are ignorant of the subject ;’ which 
last statement we can readily believe. Then there 
is the Gesticulating Medium Ba alarming, we 
should imagine) ; the Motive Medium, who, appa- 
rently without any motive, causes the’ astonished 
spectator to be carried up to the rn | or sus- 
pended in mid-air ; and the Tipping Medium (our 
own ience of the ‘tipping’ is that he always 
demands from five shillings to a pound for the 
exhibition), who is ‘a step in advance’ upon the 
motive medium, and tilts tables into the laps of 
the sitters. And so on until we get on to the 
Duodynamic Medium, who is a little too much for 
us even in description. Mrs Pg case does not 
seem to have been provided for, but if she were a 
man she would come, it seems, under the head 
of Homomotor Media. 

It would be worth no one’s while to notice these 
absurdities, except for the hold that they have 
taken on so many foolish people ; there are a score 
of public seances advertised in the spiritualist 
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newspaper now before us for the ensuing week, 
and numbers of places, halls, concert-rooms, &c. 
indicated, where this rubbish may be shot, and 
is shot into the long ears of hundreds every 
evening. Daylight, or a strong light of any 
kind, is not (as may be easily imagined) ‘suit- 
able to spirit manifestations;’ indeed, in the 
Rules to be observed in the Spirit Circle, which are 
published in the form of a religious tract, one of 
the first regulations is, that you are to avoid strong 
light. The reason (?) is also given: ‘strong light 
produces excessive motion in the atmosphere, and 
thereby disturbs the manifestations.’ The thief has 
the same objection to the bull’s-eye of the police- 
man, but does not know how to express if with 
such refinement. 

However, let us consider the Rules. The first 
conditions to be observed relate to the persons 
who compose the ‘circle’ These should be ‘of 
opposite temperaments, but all of ‘moral character 
and pure minds... . An even number is generally 
better than an odd. When there are many persons of 
a mild character and wndecided temperaments, the 
number should be uneven. Our opinion is, that 
under the circumstances, and considering the 
extreme ‘mildness’ of such companies generally, 
‘circles’ should be always uneven. ‘The use 
growing out of the association of differing tem 
ments 1s to form a battery on the principle of elec- 
tricity, composed of positive and negative elements, 
the sum of which should be unequal?’ This semi- 
scientific balderdash is wonderfully like what one 
reads in the old recipes against witchcraft, or as 
an introduction to the remedies of quack doctors, 
‘No person of very strongly positive temperament 
should be present, as any such magnetic spheres 


emanating amg the circle will overpower that of the 


spirits.’ The meaning of which, if not the words, 
is evident enough: the simple paraphrase is that 
no person of common-sense, or one not easily im- 
posed upon, should be present, since such a man 
would be - to explode the whole affair. After 
the first and chief precaution of darkening the 
room, we are directed to sit down round a table 
ope occupying the same seats, ‘wnless changed 

spiritual direction), with all hands laid on it 
with the meg downwards. ‘I recommend, says 
the hierophant, ‘ the seance to be opened either with 
prayer or a song sung in chorus, after which, subdued 
quiet and harmonising conversation is better than 
wearisome silence..... The spirits are far more 
punctual to seasons, faithful to promises, and period- 
acal in action, than mortals, 

This is a matter of opinion ; we have ourselves 
attended such ‘circles’ with the most praiseworthy 
punctuality, and never have met- with a spirit yet, 
nor anything like one. ‘Let the sewnce always 
extend to one hour, even if no results are obtained ; it 
sometimes wequires all that time for spirits to form 
their battery of the materials furnished. That is 
quite true ; and it is only what was to have been 
expected, that the virtue of Patience is very much 
insisted upon. All circles are no 
one should be discouraged if phenomena are not pro- 
duced at the first few sittings. Stay with the same 
circle for sia sittings, and if no phenomena are then 

duced, you may be sure you are not rightly assimi- 
d to one another. This seems a little hard, and 
certainly presupposes that the members of the 
circle have a great deal of spare time on their 
hands, however little of magnetism. A humble, 


candid, inquiring spirit, unprejudiced, and rece) 
of truth—in other words, a curious and credulous 
fool—is the ONLY proper frame of mind in which to 
sit [sic] for phenomena, the delicate magnetism of 
which 1s made or marred as much by mental as 
physical conditions, At the opening of the circle 
one or more of the members are often impressed, 
we are told, to change places with one another, and 
one or two [to this we can personally testify] are even 
impressed with the desire to go away. Jf a strong 
impression to write, speak, sing, dance, or gesticulate, 
— any mind present, follow it out faithfully. It 

a meaning, if you cannot at first realise it. In 
time your organism will become flexible, and you 
will be more easily (and let us hope reasonably) 
manipulated. Do not always attri daledbende, 
says this cautious hierophant, to lying spirits or 
deceiving mediums. Many mistakes occur it the 
commission of which you cannot always be aware ; 
and unless strictly charged by the spirits to do other- 
wise, do not continue to hold sittings with the same 
parties for more than a twelvemonth—which we will 
solemnly promise not to do. 

A model circle should consist of six friends, one 
of whom at least should be stowt in.person and very 
healthful, but not remarkable for intelligence ; and if 
the other five are of the same mental calibre, with 
the exception of one rogue to play tricks, we should 
conceive the party complete. Among all these 
multifarious rules, there seems indeed to us to 
be only one worth the paper it is printed upon, 
and that is this: ‘Study and follow out your im- 
pressions, and especially when they wrge you to 
withdraw from circles.’ 

In return for all this good advice, we will give 
a few hints, derived from a pretty large personal 
acquaintance with mediums, which may be of use 
to our readers, when tempted to believe in their 
supernatural powers. In the first place, the art of 
speech, and the simple sciences of —— and 
writing (and no doubt arithmetic), are in disuse 
with the spirits, whose utterances are confined to 
rapping only (the phrase, therefore, of ‘not worth 
a rap,’ — to a disembodied soul, being even 
less complimentary than to a fellow-mortal). In- 
stead of improving their methods of communication 
in the spirit world, as we have done on earth, 
by telegraphy and other means, they have gone 
back to the child’s alphabet, over which the 
inquirer patiently passes his finger until a rap 
is given at some particular letter, and so on 
until the word is spelt out. Now, to a tyro, 
it does seem very remarkable that when he 
is thinking of some dead "megan (for instance) 
known to himself alone, that particular name 
should be thus indicated. But the fact is, that 
when a man or woman make their living at one 
ee trade, of which observation is the back- 

me, they get to observe very keenly indeed, and 
though you may think that you make no pause 
when you are passing over the tell-tale letter, you 
do in bret make a pause. Your finger trembles, or 
lingers, or stops for a quarter of a second—too short 
atime for you to notice it yourself, perhaps, but 
which the medium detects at once, and the spirit 
raps accordingly. Let our credulous friend collect 
his nerves to begin with, and be very calm; if he 
should be so fre. ar as to pretend to langer over the 
wrong letter, the spirit, unless he is far sharper 
than those we have ever had to deal with, will fall 
into that simple trap at once. Moreover, it may be 
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noticed, that though it may have some difficulty 
about pitching on the first few letters of a Christian 
name, it hits very x gad on the rest of them ; just 
as any person of flesh and blood, upon being told 
that a man’s name began with Ric, would jump to 
the conclusion that it might be Richard. us, 
when I have thought of a dead friend called 
Laurence (the medium having imprudently omitted 
to inquire the sex), it gets to Laur, and then, to a 
positive ‘certainty, rushes to a (and its destruc- 
tion), concluding it to be Laura. This I have 
never found to fail. Again, it is a part of the 
general incapacity of the spirits that they cannot 
answer thoughts (as one would have supposed), but 
uire to have questions or statements written 
down, before they can reply to them; it is true these 
are rolled up into little pellets and placed upon the 
table, apparently impervious to mo eye ; but 
supposing the medium to have seen you write, the 
movement of your pen, without reading the words, 
will often pot em his practised eye to gather what 
you have written; if not, he reads the pellets in the 
fashion : 
He takes them up in his hand, in a heap or 
singly, and demands in solemn tones whether the 
spirit of any person therein named hap- 
pens to be upon the premises ; a rap announces 
yes,’ and then he puts back the pellets, but not all. 
he number is the same, but one of them is now a 
dummy—a blank pellet—which he has substituted 
for one which by sleight of hand he has removed. 
He takes an opportunity to open this under the 
table, and watehy becomes possessed of its con- 
tents ; after aes and never before, the spirit is 
enabled-——wonderful to relate—to rap out the very 
name he bore in the flesh, unless you happen to 
have spelt it wrong, in which case he always 
accommodates himself to the new reading. 


STORY OF A FRENCH REFUGEE. 


THE persecution of the Huguenots in France in 
the reign of Louis XIV. both before and after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), is matter 
of history, and a very sorrowful matter it is ; for 
it may be said to have led to that series of national 
disasters, which is yet apparently far from being 
concluded. Among the sufferers from the perse- 
cution was a young man, James Fontaine, the 
descendant of a family of rank, whose father, in 
consideration of altered fortunes, dropped the 
aristocratic De la, and assumed the plain surname 
of Fontaine. For two or three generations, the 
Fontaines had been Protestant pastors in the 
south-west of France, and James was destined to 
follow the same calling, though, what was a little 
awkward, he limped in his ‘gait, from having been 
let accidentally fall by his nurse when an infant. 
Born in 1658, he was still a youth, and had just 
begun as a preacher, when, the persecution being 
at its height, dragoons were plundering and killing 
without mercy, churches were being destroyed, and 
vast crowds of unhappy people were trying to 
escape to England, in which only a limited number 
| were successful—the famous French refugees who 
brought to our shores a knowledge of divers 
industrial arts which have incalculably enriched 
the country. 


The Rev. James Fontaine, as he designates him- 
self in a work recently published from an original 
autobiography,* got away with considerable diffi- 
culty, in company with a young lady who was to 
be his wife, and two or three friends. The party, 
after hanging about the French coast in a boat, 
near the isle of Oleron, were humanely taken on 
board an English merchant-vessel, which, after 
beating against contrary winds for eleven days, 
reached Appledore, a small town near the mouth 
of the Taw, in Devonshire. Having paid passage- 
money for the party, the youthful preacher had 
only twenty gold pistoles left, besides six silver 
spoons, a silver watch, and a diamond ring worth 
ten or twelve pistoles. 

At Barnstaple, to which they made their way, 
the forlorn refugees were treated with much kind- 
ness, of which they stood greatly in need, for, 
owing to a shortness of provisions on board ship, 
they were almost famished, and ravenously ate the 
bread that was set before them. Now begins 
Fontaine’s adventures, from which he seems to 
have been of an eager, speculative character— 
changeful, versatile, and equally ready for preach- 
ing, teaching, manufacturing, or keeping a shop. 
Not, perhaps, that there was anything singular in 
these aptitudes, for the French generally, under 
pressure of misfortune, have an amazing faculty in 
turning their hand to whatever falls in the way. 
The first thing that surprised our hero was the 
comparative cheapness of biscuits. On getting two 
large ones for a penny, he instantly conceived the 
notion of buying grain, and exporting it on specu- 
lation to France, where it was at the time very 
dear. The chief difficulty lay in the want of 
capital ; but, at all events, there were the twenty 
pistoles, the six silver spoons, and the silver watch ; 
and his intended wife possessed a gold neck-chain, 
a pearl necklace, an emerald, and a diamond worth 
five pistoles ; all which wealth he was prepared to 
risk on the enterprise. Having been taken into 
the house of ‘a charitable gentleman, a Mr Downe, 
at Barnstaple,’ he induced him to charter a vessel, 
and risk some money. The speculation was entered 
on. It proved so successful as to encourage a 
second shipment; but this was disappointing. A 
third venture was tried; in this case the orders 
owe | to bring a return cargo of salt. The captain 
employed, when quitting France, took on board a 
large number of wealthy refugees. These he 
plundered of all their valuables, ran the vessel 
ashore on the coast of Spain, where it went to 
wreck, and the salt returned to the sea whence it 
came. Worse than all, the unfortunate passengers 
were barbarously drowned. The captain having 
espied a lady who was buoyed up by means of a 
thick-quilted petticoat, plunged her under the 
water with a boat-hook, and held her down till life 
was extinct. With their ill-gotten wealth, the 
captain and crew went to Cadiz, purchased a vessel, 
and took to privateering. The result as regards 
Fontaine can be imagined. Watch, silver spoons, 
gold chain, and so on, had all to be disposed of, 
‘and something still remained unpaid, 


* Memoirs of a Huguenot Family ; translated from the 
Original Autobiography of Rev. James Fontaine. New 
York: Putnam and Sons. 187: 
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Now poorer than ever, the young French refugee 
was exposed to a new temptation. Mr Downe had 
a sister, possessing certain ‘charms of mind and 
disposition, but ‘short, thin, sallow, and marked 
with the small-pox ;’ such disadvantages, however, 
being, as some might think, outweighed by a 
dowry of three thousand pounds. Carrying with 
her this handsome fortune, she formed the wish 
to become Madame Fontaine, and persuaded her 
brother to open the matrimonial negotiations. He 
was not unwilling to do so, for it would afford 
him an opportunity of doing a little in the matri- 
monial line on his own account ; in a word, he had 
fallen in love with the young French lady, Fon- 
taine’s fiancée, and to take her out of the way would 
tend pute to arrange matters agreeably. It was 
a very nicely conceived plot, and required delicate 
management. With the best French he could 
muster, Downe one day proceeded to business. 
After a little hesitation and clearing his throat, he 
told his guest that his sister wished to marry him, 
and if he would agree to it, he would remove the 
difficulty by taking the young lady who had been 
brought from France. the proposition was tempt- 
ing, but did not in the least discompose M. Fon- 
taine. He produced a written promise of mutual 
attachment between himself and the young lady, 
and stated that, on communicating with her, he 
would abide by her decision. The same evening, 
he went to the house where she lodged, and exe- 
cuted the commission with which he was charged. 
The answer was such as might have been expected. 
There was a mutual overflow of tears. A steady 
resolution was formed to abide by each other. 
Poverty and its possible consequences, with affec- 
tion, was preferred to worldly wealth and all its 
allurements. The trial had its uses. To the dis- 
tress of Downe and his sister, M. Fontaine married 
the young lady, and with stout hearts the two 
“— the world on nothing. 

‘o the lodging to which the happy pair ad- 
journed, numerous presents poured in len friendly 
refugees in the neighbourhood ; but living on gifts 
of this kind. could not last. Teaching was first 
resorted to, and afterwards the keeping of a small 
shop in Bridgewater was tried with no great success. 
Some friends suggested an application to the man- 
agers of a charitable fund which had been raised in 
London for the benefit of French refugees exiled by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The account 
of the effort to benefit by this fund is somewhat 
apeme Fontaine found that succour was hopeless 

or any one who did not attach himself to the 
Ch of England, and to this, in a resolute way 
which reminds us of the Scotch Covenanters, he had 
an insuperable objection. A few Presbyterians 
who heard of his distress kindly gave some sea- 
sonable aid ; after which he removed to Taunton, 
where he set up in the triple capacity of preacher, 
teacher, and shopkeeper. He had longings to 
speculate as an export merchant, but was restrained 
by sorrowful Soeileclens of former misadventures. 
In the struggle which ensued, his young wife be- 
haved admirably. She stood behind the counter, 
and helped materially to carry on the con- 
cern, 

While so doing his best in the battle of life at 
Taunton, a fresh industrial opening occurred. He 
was waited on by two Frenchmen with sanguine 
notions about the woollen manufacture; they 
wanted him to lay out money on worsted, yarn, 


and dyes, while they would furnish the requisite 
mechanism to make the affair profitable. The 
project was irresistible. Fontaine risked twenty 
pounds, which he borrowed ‘from a Mrs White, 
a widow, who dealt in tobacco at Bridgewater,’ 
Out of this trading speculation he came out 
better than there were reasons for anticipating. 
The manufacture proved profitable, and the bor- 
rowed money was repaid. But the partners dis- 
agreed, and Fontaine was glad to get rid of them, 
and carry on business on his own account. 

From this period, all was sunshine. On Sundays 
he preached, at certain times through the week he 
taught French, while, as a principal reliance, he 
carried on a system of manufacture ; besides which, 
Madame, a pattern wife, was as busy as a bee, kee 
ing the shop, with two boys to help her. i. 
Fontaine did not think it the least derogatory to 
be an administrator of ghostly counsel and at the 
same time work with all his might. St Paul 
was his model, and he cared nothing for profes- 
sional etiquette. We cannot refrain from quoting 
the account he gives of the industrial arrangements 
of the establishment. 

‘I manufactured stuffs in the upper part of the 
house, which my wife sold at a profit in the lower 
part. I went to Bristol and Exeter once a quarter, 
to lay in a fresh stock of groceries, and pay off the 
old debt. I procured direct from Holland linens 
of various qualities, galloons, thread, needles, and 
tin and copper ware, manufactured there by French 
refugees. These articles cost me much less than 
if I had bought them in England. I was supplied 
with beaver hats from Exeter, where they were 
made by Frenchmen, who furnished them to no one 
in Taunton but myself. I sold French brandy, 
pure and unadulterated, whereas the Englishmen 
generally played tricks with theirs. I drew custom 
by selling Malaga and Alicant raisins at the price 
retail that I paid for them by wholesale. I sold 
needles on the same terms. Every one knew the 
value of these articles, and the sale of them did not 
amount to any great sum. One would say to 
another: “ You can buy beautiful raisins from the 
Frenchman at such a price ;” and then they would 
come to see for themselves, buy some raisins, and 
probably ten or twelve shillings worth of other 
articles, upon which we made a profit, so we found 
our account in selling cheap raisins.’ 

The success of the French refugee in this miscel- 
laneous trade was galling to the native shopkeepers 
of Taunton. Far from resembling Eoglihanes in 
their generous treatment of foreigners driven by 
misfortune on our shores, they conceived a hatred 
of the poor Frenchman, whose industry ought to 
have commanded their admiration, and they hate- 
fully conspired to ruin him. In the present day, 
one reads of their proceedings with amazement. 
They lodged a complaint with the mayor and 
aldermen, accusing him of being a monopolist in 
trade, and an underseller. Woollen manufacturers, 
tin-plate workers, dealers in brandy, raisins, stock- 
ings, and chamois leather for breeches, denounced 
him as interfering unduly with their profits. A 
summons to appear before the civic dignitaries was 
of course granted. The description of the trial is 
about the best thing in the book, but it is too long 
for our pages. Fontaine defended himself by afew 
simple explanations. He was bred a scholar and a 
gentleman. Religious persecution had driven him 
away from his native country. He followed a line 
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of honest industry in order to support himself and 


family, and trusted he was doing nothing wrong 
in dealing in a variety of articles for the public 
accommodation. This sort of argument would have 


had no effect on the court, but for the good sense 
of the Recorder, who represented that unless his 
accusers were pre to raise a fund and settle 
an annuity on the poor Frenchman, he must be 
allowed to earn his bread for the sake of himself 
and family. All were abashed at the decision. 
* Go, said he to Fontaine ; ‘ we return you thanks for 
our industry. God bless you and your labour. 
; e triumph over narrow considerations was com- 
ete. 
part of the magistrates a malicious disposition to 
molest the refugee, for which the political con- 
dition of the country offered an opportunity. The 
Prince of Orange had just landed. The Revolution 
was complete, and there was on all hands a search 
for Jacobites and Jesuits. It was easy getting = 
cry that M. Fontaine was a Jesuit in disguise. He 
— to preach the gospel, and to gain friends 
y selling articles at cost-price. He was a down- 
right Jesuit, and — to be hanged. Ominous 
murmurs of this kind gave the Frenchman some 
uneasiness. He had a profound respect for the 
English, but on landing in Devonshire at the close 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, he observed with dismay 
that there was a great deal of hanging and quarter- 
ing, and that ghastly heads were stuck about at 
the entrance to towns in most eam ae 
Things migh t not come to , but in the 
fervour of the moment no one onl safely say 
there would be no excesses. a beginning, 
soldiers were quartered on Fontaine to an extent 
beyond endurance, and the poor man could see 
nothing but a determination to bring him to ruin, 
Taunton was a place in which he could no longer 
do any good as a retail dealer, and so. far he was 
resolved to wind up his affairs. Being occupied 
during the day teaching French and Latin, he was 
obliged to steal many hours of the night to find 
time to make an exact inventory of all he pos- 
sessed. To discharge his debts, he sold off his 
stuffs to wholesale merchants, and the residue of 
his effects was disposed of to a purchaser for four 
hundred pounds, which he retained as a little 
leaven, to begin business in some new line when 
opportunity offered. 
or several months his only employment was 
keeping a school, by which, however, he did not 
make quite enough to maintain his family, now 
eonsisting of several children. Thoughtful and 
ingenious, he pondered on the probability of suc- 
cess as a manufacturer of a new kind of worsted 
stuff, called calimanco, for which Norwich had 
become celebrated. In a spirit of enterprise, he 
determined to. make an attempt to imitate the 
article, even though ignorant of the requisite 
mechanical knowledge. How distressing to have 
to record that the authorities of an English country 
town should have had the despicable meanness 
to oppress a man with so noble a spirit of self- 
reliance and industry! Meanly tyrannised over, 
Fontaine was not to be baffled. ‘I engaged,’ 
says he, ‘a weaver for my experimental attempt, 
who was out of employment, and was apaaty 
very docile. I made all the machinery, I put it 
m with my own hands, and spent a couple 
hours every day trying to instruct him. This 


went on for three months, altering the threads and 
machinery for new trials about once a fortnight, 
and still not an inch of the desired fabric was 
produced ; and I was paying the weaver his full 
wages all the time,’ 

e attempt to manufacture calimanco was like 
to be abortive, when by good luck a young man 
with some skill in the art was lighted upon, 
and employed. After no little trouble with the 
imperfect mechanism, this young craftsman suc- 
ceeded in making several yards of stuff in the day. 
There yet remained a serious drawback. The stuff 
produced was like calimanco in substance, but not 
in finish ; it was rough on the surface, with great 
hairs sticking out in all directions. In the present 
day, a smooth surface is given to tissues by a 

rocess of singeing over fiery hot rollers. Fontaine 
vid not know anything of this process, but he con- 
jectured that singeing would effect the required 
smoothness. ‘I recollected? he says, ‘that when 
I was at school, I had often gone to warm myself 
in a hatter’s shop, and I used to watch the process 
of burning off the long hairs from the hats with a 
blazing wisp of straw, so I thought that a similar 
plan might be adopted for remedying the defect in 
my calimanco.’ He thus fell upon the very pro- 


cess which has now attained so much perfection. 
How Fontaine laughed with iv when by means 
of a burning wisp of straw, followed by a proper 


degree of pressure, the calimanco came out beauti- 
ful, about as good as that of Norwich! He sold 
lots of it at Exeter at half-a-crown a yard, realising 
a hundred per cent. of _ after all expenses 
were paid. We do not know that there is any- 
thing finer than this as an instance of ingenuity 
and perseverance in the history of British manu- 
factures. 

Soon Fontaine had fifteen looms at work on his 
calimanco, and to all i he was on the 
road to fortune. He got discouraged, however, by 
attempts to withdraw his workmen, and to rival 
his manufacture. In fact, he was too susceptible 
on this score, for the world is wide enough for 
everybody, and he ought to have held on in his 
course. With characteristic unsettledness 
became weary of the business, and contemplated 
emigration to Ireland. We let him tell what 
ensued in his own words. ‘Seeing that I had 
now made one thousand pounds in the course of 
three years, I thought I would leave the place, and 
try whether I could not find a French church in 
want of a minister. I knew that there were many 
French Protestant refugees in Ireland, so I went 
to Dublin to make inquiries. I was there recom- 
mended to go to Cork, and I accordingly pro- 
ceeded thither, and found there were several 
French families settled there who were very 
desirous to have a minister’ As a result of this 
expedition, Fontaine removed in 1694 with his 
family to Cork, where he set up as a French 
Protestant preacher ; but the emoluments being nid, 
he continued to dabble in yarns, dye-stuffs, and 
manufacturing industry. Preaching, indeed, was 
his favourite pursuit, for no man had a more 
earnest desire to be useful in expounding the 
gospel message. His manufacture was taken up 
only as a means of livelihood. There is some 
historical interest in his proceedings, for they afford 
a glimpse of the social changes arising from the 
introduction of French refugees into these islands. 

At Cork, M. Fontaine was at the height of his 
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ambition. He was an admired preacher, and he 

ined from his small manufactory ample support 
Fe his family. This state of things was too good 
to last. Dissensions broke out in the congregation, 
and considering himself ill-treated, the hitherto too 
confiding pastor resigned his office. Some mercan- 
tile adventures were now tried, but they only 
brought loss and vexation. As a finishing calamity, 
the British parliament, in its then mistaken policy, 
passed an act forbidding the export of woollen 
manufactures from Ireland, by which the luckless 
Fontaine was adroitly ruined. What hand could 
he turn to now? Fishing, and exporting the pro- 
duce to Spain, occurred to him as a grand idea. 
With this project in view, Fontaine remaved with 


his family and the wreck of his worldly possessions |. 


— aven, where he rented the farms for his 
shery. 

In this new enterprise, with all his diligence, he 
was unsuccessful, and, to add to his misfortunes, 
he was bon and cheated by neighbours in a 
thousand indirect ways. As a climax, his house 
was attacked by privateers, against whom he for a 
time carried on a war for bare existence. On one 
occasion he did the state some service by his cour- 
ageous defence, for which he had the good-fortune 
to be rewarded with a pension of five shillings a 
day. There is something melancholy in what 
follows. 

Broken down in health, though not so in spirit, 
and relying on his pension, Fontaine removed to 
Dublin, rented a house in Stephen’s Green, and 
there for several years carried on a school for teach- 
ing French, Latin, and Greek. In 1721, he lost 
his wife, and the shock so greatly distressed him 
that he gave up his school. At this point, his 
personal narrative draws to a close, and all that 
follows is an account of his sons, several of whom 
emigrated to Virginia, and founded families which 
rose to distinction in the colony. We cannot —_ 
of the work embracing an account of the family as 
artistic in construction ; but it is valuable as shew- 
ing us the struggles of one of those honest and 
ingenious foreigners who, driven by short-sighted 
persecution from their own country, contributed 
to the glory of England, the kindly home of 
op nationalities. w. 


DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. 


Twat court official, whose duty, as a dramatic 
author once observed, is ‘to cut out words which 
mean nothing, and sentences innocent of evil,’ has 
just had his censorship brought so prominently 
before the public, that before long a thorough 
overhauling of the ‘whys and wherefores’ of his 
obnoxious decrees may be anticipated. Pending 
the discussion as to the desirability of my Lord 
Chamberlain’s supervision of the drama being 
abolished, a few facts relative to the action taken 
by his predecessors in office may prove acceptable. 

In the earliest efforts of our national stage, the 
license of playwrights would appear to have been 
as untrammelled in Britain as it now is in many 
neighbouring lands, and, in Mysteries, Moralities, 
and other ancient forms of the drama, to have 
dared, without any restricting power, to as vehe- 
mently assail the follies and vices of those in 
high places as, in later days, has been done by 


the press. In some of these early plays, the 
differences between the Catholic and Reformed 
religions were fiercely disputed, and in Scotland, 
says Sir Walter Scott, in his learned Essay on 
the Drama, ‘a mortal blow was aimed at the 
superstitions of the Roman church by the cele- 
brated Sir David Lindsay, in a play acted in 1539, 
and entitled The Satire of the Three Estates. The 
objects of this drama were entirely political. .... 
It is a singular proof of the liberty allowed to such 
representations at the period, that James V. and 
his queen repeatedly witnessed a piece in which 
the corruptions of the existing government and 
religion were treated with such satirical severity,’ 

In England, the same amount of liberty would 
appear to have been enjoyed until the Tudors 
began to take all power into their own hands, and 
accordingly Henry VIII. is found imprisoning a 
poor playwright for ‘shewing up’ some public 
wrong ; and a contemporary act of parliament 
restrains all players from ‘singing in songs, or 
playing in interludes, anything that should contra- 
dict the established doctrines.’ In Elizabeth’s 
reign, the cord was drawn somewhat tighter, and 
a regular supervisor of the drama appears to have 
been appointed, as, in a license granted to the 
company known as ‘Lord Leicester’s servants,’ a 
clause is inserted ordering that all tragedies, come- 
dies, interludes, and stage-plays should be examined 
and allowed by the Master of the Revels. 

To satisfy this Master on the one side, and the 
demands of the public on the other, might appear 
somewhat difficult, but the poor players had still 
further to undergo the censorship of the city cor- 
poration, for, in 1574, in consequence of the usual 
reports that public morality was injured by ‘ pub- 
licly uttered popular and seditious matters, un- 
chaste, uncomely, and unshamefaced speeches, and 
many other enormities’ the Common Council 
ordained that ‘no play should be openly enacted 
within the liberty of the city till first perused and 
allowed by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen. 
... That no person should be permitted to per- 
form but such as were allowed and approved me 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen. .. . 
such persons to be bound in a penalty to the cham- 
berlain of London ;’ together with several other 
restrictions. Yet it was provided that this act 
should not extend to plays shewed in private 
houses, the lodgings of a nobleman, citizen, or 
gentleman, for the celebration of any marriage, or 
other festivity, and where no collection of money 
was made from the auditors. 

The abuses complained of continuing, public 
playhouses, as recorded by Stow, were entirely 
suppressed, but upon application to the Queen 
and Council they were once more tolerated under 
various restrictions; these not being sufficient, 
however, ‘to keep them within due bounds, but 
their plays so abusive oftentimes of virtue, or par- 
ticular persons, gave great offence, and occasioned 
many disturbances ;’ whence they were now and 
then stopped and prohibited. 

Amongst the early sufferers from the court 
censor was Thomas Nash, the dramatist, who, in 
1590, was committed to the Fleet prison, and his 
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play of The Isle of Dogs prohibited, in consequence 
of some passages in it having offended the ruling 

wers. Under James I. the royal prerogative 
was stretched to the utmost, and these acts of 
oppression were anything but few or far between. 

e entire licensing of plays was monopolised by 
the king, and the duties of his inspector of the 
drama rigidly prescribed. 

And that this officer having the power knew 
how to exercise it, many extracts from the office- 
book, kept by the Sir Henry 
Herbert, plainly shew ; thus: ‘1624, January 12. 
For the ene 9 Company, The History of the 
Duchess of Suffolk, which, being full of danger- 
ous matter, was much reformed by me.’ Other 
arbitrary methods of repressing dramatic freedom 
of speech, not recorded in the office-book of the 
Master of the Revels, were me resorted to. 
A play by Thomas Middleton, entitled The Game of 
Chess, was, says Hazlitt, ‘ after running nine nights 
with great success, prohibited, and its author im- 
prisoned, on the complaint of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, as being a very scandalous comedy, acted 
eT by the king’s players, wherein they take 
the boldness and presumption, in a rude and 
dishonourable fashion, to represent on the stage 
the person of His Majesty the king of Spain, the 
de Gondomar,’ &c. &. The poet appealed 
to the king, in some appropriate verses, and 

es L’srei ecourt censor would a 
to have been assisted by the king himself his 
censorial duties, as, in Massinger’s play of The 
King and the Subject, the following passage was 
ee nme Charles : ‘This is too insolent, and to 
! 


Moneys? we ’ll raise supplies what ways we please, 
And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 
We'll mulct you as we shall think fit. The Cexsars 
In Rome were wise, acknowledging no laws 

But what their swords did ratify. 


The words must have struck home, as the mis- 
ided monarch was just at that time endeavour- 


his subjects’ pockets in a manner as unconstitutional 
as that of the stage-kings. The title having been 
changed, and other alterations having been made 
in the piece, it was permitted to be represented. 

Another play of Massinger’s was refused a license 
because it trenched upon political matters, such as 
representing ‘the deposing of Sebastian, king of 
Portugal, by Philip II. there being a peace sworn 
between the kings of England and Spain.’ 

Ben Jonson, although a poet-lawreate, and a 
royal favourite, frequently ran foul of the court 
hirelings ; ‘the worthy Master Richard Martin) 
one of his friends, had to be bail for the innocency 
of the author’s intentions in his play of The 
Poetaster; and when Eastward Hoe, the joint pro- 
duction of several dramatists, was brought out, and 
favourably received by the public, Jonson, who 
was one of its authors, was committed to prison 
together with Marston and Chapman, and daned 
with them the danger of losing his ears and nose, 
in consequence of Sir James Murray having 
brought under the king’s notice a passage in the 
play reflecting on the Scotch. 

n 1621, the king conferred on Jonson the 
reversion (which, however, he never realised) of 
the office of the Master of the Revels, 


ing to prove his divine right to extract money from | good 


The Commonwealth having suppressed all play- 
houses, this official was relieved of his duties ; 
the last entry but one in his office-book being: 
‘Received of Mr Kirke, for a new play, which 
I — for the ribaldry and offence that was in 
it, L.2. 

Upon the Restoration of the monarchy, two 
patents for theatrical performances were granted to 
Sir William Davenant and Thomas Killegrew 
respectively, and the players were sworn in by the 
Lord Chamberlain, who had succeeded the Master 
of the Revels, as official censor—as servants of the 


crown. Although the only two houses licensed for . 


the drama were brought thus directly under the 
influence of the crown, the gees had still to feel 
the curbing influence of the Lord Chamberlain ; 
and that courtly official, evidently deeming the 
actor of Hamlet’s opinion— 


The play ’s the wg 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king, 


took every possible care to prevent that unfortunate 
event happening to royalty, by carefully excising 
all unpleasant allusions to majesty. 
peare’s plays, despite all editorial ‘ improve- 

ments, often came to grief under this rigid censor- 
ship. The first part of Henry VI. as altered by 
Crowne was prohibited ; and Richard IT. as revised 
by Tate suffered the same fate, although its title 
was changed to The Sicilian Usurper, and the 
locale transferred to Italy. That Nat Lee’s play of 
Lucius Junius Brutus should have perished by 
official mandate is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering not only its name, but that it contained 
lines so offensively personal to Charles IL’s 
gallantry as these: 

To lie at home and languish for a woman! 

No, Titus! He that makes himself thus live, 

Let him not dare pretend to aught that’s princely. 


Under William III. the players fared no better 
than under the Stuarts. The king issued a royal 
mandate, warning any one against presuming ‘to 
put anything in any play contrary to religion and 
manners, as they shall answer at their utmost 
peril;’ and the Master of the Revels—who seemed 
to have crept into office again—was instructed not 
to license any play containing anything profane or 
immoral, and to inform the Lord Chamberlain if 
the players reinserted aught that had been erased. 
When Colley Cibber’s adaptation of Richard IIT. 
was returned from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
the whole of the first act had been deleted. 
‘This extraordinary stroke of a sic volo” says 
Cibber, ‘occasioned my applying to him for the 
small indulgence of a speech or two, that the other 
four acts might limp on with a little less absurdity. 
No; he had not leisure to consider what might be 
separately inoffensive ; he had an objection to the 
whole act, and the reason he gave for it was, that 
the distresses of King Henry, who is killed by 
Richard in the first act, would put weak persons in 
mind of King James, then living in France,’ 

Queen Anne’s reign saw no mitigation of this 
severity. Rich, the well-known manager, havi 
contrived to disoblige his actors, by his tyranni 
behaviour, they appealed to the Lord Chamberlain, 
who had his finger in every theatrical pie, and he, 
possessing an absolute but indefinable authority 
over the stage, ‘agreed to permit as many of the 
actors as chose,’ says Dodsley, ‘to desert from 
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Lane, and act at the Haymarket... . After 
all the preliminaries were settled, the Lord 
Chamberlain issued an order, dated 7th June 1709, 
forbidding the patentees to perform any longer ; 
on which the house was shut up.’ 

There was no help for this arbitrary act; the 
power of the official censor was supreme, an 
those, therefore, who had any concern in the inter- 
dicted theatre had to submit patiently to the pro- 
hibition, and to resort only to supplications, in 
order to procure a revocation of the silencing 
order. ‘The summer was taken up in petitions to 
* the Chamberlain, and appeals to the Queen’s 
justice and humanity, both from the patentees 
and players. The applications, however, were not 
crowned with success ; the order was still continued 
in force, and at the beginning of the season one 
theatre only employed.’ 

In 1720, Cibber, acting at Drury Lane, havin 
offended the Duke of Newcastle, then Lo 
Chamberlain, was forbidden to perform; and 
during the time the silencing order was in force, 
his parts were obliged to read by another 
actor. About the same time, Sir Richard Steele, 
joint-proprietor of Drury Lane, had a difference 
with the Chamberlain, and the power which His 
Grace possessed was exerted, and an order of silence 
was enforced against the managers. On this occa- 
sion, a controversy followed ; but how long the 
prohibition lasted, or in what manner the dispute 
was settled, history says not. A er 
pamphlet intimates that some remarks levelled at 
the ministry, in Cibber’s dedication of Ximena to 
Steele, gave the offence; but Cibber asserts that 
the cause was his (Cibber’s) refusal to grant 
the duke’s desire ‘to have a certain part performed 
by a certain actor, which was generally acted by 
one of the managers.’ 

Gay having taken the town by storm with his 
Beggars’ Opera, — a sequel, called Polly, in 
no way apparently different to its predecessor, and 
as likely to increase its author’s fame and fortune. 
But my Lord Chamberlain would not sanction its 
rehearsal. ‘It was on Saturday morning, Decem- 
ber 7, 1728,’ writes Gay, ‘that I waited upon the 
Lord Chamberlain. I desired to have the honour 
of reading the opera to His Grace; but he ordered 
me to leave it with him, which I did, upon expec- 
tation of having it returned upon the Monday 
following ; but I had it not till Thursday, December 
12, when I received it from His Grace with this 
answer: “That it was not allowed to be acted, but 
commanded to be suppressed.” This was told me 
in general, without any reasons assigned, or any 
charge against me of my having given any par- 
ticular offence.’ Unable to mollify the censor, the 
author’s admirers clubbed together, and presented 
him with two thousand pounds as a slight consola- 
tion for his disappointment. 

Soon after this little exhibition of official cruelty, 
Henry Fielding began amusing the town, ‘at the 
— of some persons in high rank, and of great 
influence in the political world. . . . The severity 
of Mr Fielding’s satire,’ says Dodsley’s editor, ‘in 
these pieces had galled the minister to that degree, 
that the impression was not removed from his 
mind when the cause of it had lost all effect. He 
meditated, therefore, a severe revenge on the stage, 
and determined to prevent any attacks of the like 
kind for the future.’ In this spirit the minister 
teal for some years, until, in 1737, he 


succeeded, notwithstanding the strenuous opposi- 
tion of Lord Chesterfield, in passing a bill through 
both Houses of Parliament, ratifying the Lord 
Chamberlain’s censorial powers, which hitherto 
were ver a based upon precedent. This act 
forbade the representation of any performance not 


d | previously licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. It 


also took from the crown the power of licensing 
any more theatres, and inflicted heavy penalties on 
those who should hereafter perform in defiance of 
the regulations in the statute. In vain did Lord 
Chesterfield exercise all his wit and eloquence 
against this bill in a speech which pointed out the 
dangers which might ensue from the project; in 
vain did the public protest against the measure, as 
tending to introduce restraints on the liberty of the 
press ; in vain were pamphlets, replete with wit 
and sarcasm, published against the act; a com- 
pliant parliament passed it into law, and freed the 
then and all future ministers from any apprehen- 
sion as to the power of the stage. 

The drama now being completely at the merc 
of the minister, Walpole, then premier, soon let it 
feel his power. Fielding’s performances as Pasquin 
were put a stop to by a peremptory order shutting 
up the Haymarket, where his company, under 
the whimsical title of the Great Moguls Company 
of Comedians, were drawing crowded audiences. 
Several authors were compelled to abridge or alter 
their plays, or change their titles. The Duchess 
of Kingston, the mistress of the king, fancying 
She would be a Duchess was a reflection upon 
her, compelled the author to alter his play, and 
change the title to the Irishman in Spain. The 
Lord Chamberlain, it is asserted, dreading the 
power of Sam Foote’s wit, desired the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to look over his play, The Minor, 
then under official inspection, and point out an 
objectionable ag oy The primate, equally we 
acquainted with the author's weapons, excused 
himself by stating, that were he to do so, Foote 
would publish the piece as ‘corrected and prepared 
for the press by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury !’ 

As deputy-licenser, says one authority, Colman 
‘compounded with his conscience for his own 
literary lapses by being extraordinarily severe 
upon the sins of his fellows. He not only erased 
all profane oaths and invocations to the Deity, but 
even struck out the boatswain’s testimony to the 
moral character of the hero of Black-eyed Susan: 
“His moral character, your honour? Why, he 
plays on the fiddle like an angel!”’ 

Douglas Jerrold’s ag piece, The Rent Day, 
met with no greater favour at the hands of the ex- 
playwright, as the following communication shews: 

January 1832, 


‘Please to omit the following underlined words 
in the representation of the drama called the Rent- 
day. 

Acr L 
Scene 1. The blessed little babes, God bless ’em! 


Scene 3. Heaven be kind to us, for I’ve almost lost _ 


all other hope. 
Scene 4. Isn’t that an angel ?—I can’t tell; I’ve not 
been used to such company. 
Scene 5. O Martin, husband, for the love of Heaven. 
Ditto. Heaven help us—Heaven help us ! 
G. Comman,’ 


This is only a specimen of the arbitrary manner 
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in which the — of the censorship has been 
a wielded, even down to our own time ; 

certainly this irresponsible authority of the 
Lord Chamberlain does appear somewhat of an 
anachronism in the present ie. Without entering 
into the particular question which has of late ex- 
cited our playgoers, it may well be doubted whether 
am extension of the Libel Act to the stage would 
not answer all the purposes required, and prevent 


liberty degenerating into license. 


NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 


‘Tue oldest aristocratic house in London’ is 
threatened with destruction. Many pleas might 
be urged for ing that vast facade at Charing 
Cross, which, if belonging to no classic order of 
architecture, nevertheless represents a curious type 
—with its quadrangle, court, and garden—of a 
bygone fashion. Were Northumberland House 
destroyed, the metropolis would still possess the 
— splendours of Dorchester, Stafford, and 

ridgewater ; of Grosvenor and of Chesterfield 
Houses, not to speak of Apsley House, which 
the late Duke of Wellington so detested—never 
_— of it otherwise than as ‘my place in 

iccadilly ’"—and of the magnificent piles known 
as Burlington and Somerset, now converted into 
public offices; but not one of these has any 
resemblance to Northumberland House, the last of 
those ancient structures historically associated with 
that famous line of nobles that once made stately 
the river-side. There seems a peculiar unfitness 
in assigning the necessities of the Embankment 
as reasons for obliterating one of its principal 
ornaments: Surely the spirit of Evelyn himself 
might be vexed by the dilapidation of that celebrated 
terrace ; and even the very traditions of George 
Barrington should confer an interest on the 
painted ball-room in which he picked the pockets 
of young duchesses so deftly. We have no such 
wealth of superb ancestral abodes as is enjoyed by 
Naples, Florence, and Rome; and of those that 
once existed, most have been swept away ; but 
Northumberland House, standing on the site of a 
former abbey, is still the historical home of the 
Howards and the Percies ; the immense quadrangle 
remains ; the work of Bernard Jansen and of 
Gerald Christmas has not been obliterated; the 
—— ous apartments ranged along the river-bank 
by Inigo Jones, under the direction of the bright- 
minded Earl Algernon, await the picks and bar- 
rows of the Metropolitan Board ; and ‘Smithson’s 
wings’ are deemed, unless public feeling avails to 
rescue that familiar edifice from the grasp of a 
vulgar vandalism. Where shall we find in endon 
the equals in interest of those galleries, through 
which the silvan Evelyn sauntered, admiring the 
architecture, and criticising the pictures ; the rooms 
in which Horace Walpole danced—a courtier and a 
cynic ; the bed-chamber in which slept General 
Monk; the council chamber in which the restora- 
tion of the Stuart monarchy was resolved upon ? 
Shall the big red lion on the roof—the crest of 
the Percies—be degraded into a publican’s sign ! 
Stow, referring to another house of the same name, 
and belonging to the same family, says: ‘This 
Northumberland House, in the ish of St 
Katherine Coleman, beloa to Henry Percie, 
Earl of Northumberland, in the thirty-third of 
Henry VIL ; but, of late, being left by the earls, 


was made into bowling-alleys, and, in some parts, 
into dicing-houses common to all comers for their 
money, to bowle and hazard.’ And so will it be with 
the handsome relic to which we allude. It will be 
given up first to the contractor, then to the pavior, 
and next to the Hansom cab. The chroniclers, writ- 
ing in unconsciousness of new streets to come, and 
endless changes in the geographical lines of London, 
—_ of ‘one t house, commonly called 

orthumberland House,’ on the west side of St 
Martin’s Lane, which, ‘with the tenements adjoining, 
King Henry IV. gave to Queen Jane, his wife, 
and then it was called her Wardrobe ; but now it is 
a printing-house.’ There ap to be some con- 
fusion on the subject in the venerable folio. How- 
ever, the fortunes of the threatened structure have 
been scarcely less varied than those of Henry 
VIIL’s reputed palace in Fleet Street, transformed 
for some years past into a hair-dresser’s shop. But 
its total effacement, in a time pretending to art 
and taste—the levelling of a trophy illustrating 
the magnificence of our forefathers, would be a 
strange work indeed. Those almost imperial tiers 
of elaborate masonry, each a hundred feet in length, 
and that quadrangle faced with stone, are not, in 
their way, to be matched in England. Still less 
the superb vestibule, of the boldest dimensions, 
extending right and left along vistas of Doric 
columns, and leading, through an array of snowy 
sculpture and glowing canvas, to staircases fit for 
the palace of a Doge; or those suites of spacious 
a ents from the walls of which the genius of 

itian will look down upon the parochial labours 
of our day. Or those incomparably exquisite 
cornices, destined, perhaps, for the courts of the 
Crystal Palace, if not beaten into powder by the 
workmen. There are more than a heniuet and 
fifty private rooms, decorated with every conceivable 
variety of elegance, to be demolished, together 
with a spiral staircase which is a wonder in itself. 
As to the fagade, which architects are so fond of 
ridiculing, it may be neither Gothic nor Grecian, 
but is a object — 
Londoners, and is pie a gateway rather 
barbarous, it is true, yet 
istic, as are the domes and vanes at the angles. 
All is to perish, including the pictured ceilings, 
reminding us of the Dutch and Flemish pencils 
before they lost their cunning ; and the beautiful 
marble chimney-pieces from the quarries of Italy 
and Greece, which will probably find their way, 
first to Wardour Street, and ultimately to the villas 
of Holloway and Camberwell, where the white 
figures of Phrygian captives will, let us hope, 
be duly admired, and not mistaken for copies of 
Power’s Greek Slave. Moreover, the garden is, of 
course, to go ; the shrubberies must be cut up, and 
their rarities, the loving collection of years, be 
distributed among the nurseries of Chiswick and 
Fulham ; when the ground will be as empty as it 
was when the hospital of St Marie Rouncevalles 
disappeared from the same site. 

A member of the noble House of Percy suggests 
that this edifice will require to be blown up with 
dynamite, for, he says, it was not built by a modern 
architect. Now, when this dynamite explosion 
has taken place, what great mansions will be left 
in London? We shall still have Lambeth Palace, 
antique and historical, with its Gothic gateway, its 
lancet windows, its tower and crypt; London 
House, St James’s Square, not worth a moment's 
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looking at; Apsley House, to which we have| now became a more uent rendezvous for the 
already alluded ; Devonshire House, magnificent | family since she found her way there so often, 
within, but more like a stable than a palace with- | and which began to wear an unaccustomed look of 
out ; Stafford House, essentially the most modern | cheerfulness to the old man’s weary eyes. Then 
of modern copies from Versailles ; Norfolk House, | luncheon, and a drive with Lady Augusta, or a 
at which not even a photographer would cast a/| ride or walk with Kate and Frank, or occasionally 
glance ; and so forth through a list which we would | even a ceremonial airing with Mrs Everard, whose 
not desire to make tedious. But there must be | jealousy of her beauty and of the love she was 
mentioned the building named after the fastidious | winning, though scarcely at all lessened by the 
earl who left a code of manners which nobody | patience and sweetness with which Marian bore 
could adopt without transforming himself from an | little slights and provocations, was more effectually 
idiot into a nuisance—Chesterfield, with its ‘canon- | soothed by the discovery, that so far from her 
ical columns,’ whatever they may be; and Bath | having enjoyed any of those advantages of heiress- 
House, which really does look like a bathing- | ship of which Mrs Everard herself was so proud, 
machine. Returning to the menaced mansion, we | she had been accustomed to the utmost frugality ; 
may quote a plea for it from the pen of one who} that some of her dresses were ill made, that 
never wrote without commanding the sympathy of | she was ignorant of the latest fashions, had only 
her readers—that sad fated child of genius, L. i L. | once been in London for a few weeks, never seen 
She says, in a book full of charming reveries: ‘We | an opera, never been abroad, and in fact ‘knew 
have still remaining one, and only one, of those | nothing.’ And the girl’s eagerness to hear and 
ancient gems of the then aristocratic quarter of the | see something of the unknown world which lay 
great metropolis—one not merely remaining but | beyond Holly Bank and Whiteford made her listen 
|| renovated—as far as a mere passing eye can Judge, with such genuine interest even to Mrs Everard’s 

in a style quite accordant with the building itself, | egotistical descriptions of her travels, that the 
in short, renovated by the hand of preservation, | latter, who seldom found such a onan, auditor, 
and not by that of miscalled improvement. None | was generally willing enough to have her as a 
can have looked at Northumberland House lately | companion, and Marian flattered herself that she 
without forming the wish that its noble owners | had gained her good-will also. 
may long continue to cherish and preserve this| Only one little cause of trouble still now and 
splendid, however unfashionable mansion of their | then clouded the sunshine of her new life, and yet 
ancestors,’ L, E. L. describes in glowing words her | the very shadow was only caused by the sunshine. 
impressions upon last visiting that locality. With- | Frank was undoubtedly inclined to be jealous, and 
out going her length, we may still desire the | all his love and all his good-nature did not prevent 
structure may be maintained in its place, if not | him from sometimes betraying that uncomfortable 
for the sake of its architecture, at least for the | jealousy. Two or three times she went to spend a 
sake of its associations. There is not much to| few hours at Holly Bank, not merely to see her 
admire in Penshurst, the home of the Sidneys, and | aunt, but to assist in Pm say for her own wed- 
who would not be grieved to lose it from the | ding, which was to take place as soon as the bridal 

dscapes of Kent? This is exactly the question | trousseau, which Miss Gilmour had already ordered, 
to be asked with respect to Northumberland | could be got ready. She dreaded these visits, be- 


House. cause Frank always contrived to meet her there, so 
impatiently did he grudge her absence even for half 

MARIAN a day; and when he came, things did not always go 

. on smoothly between him and her aunt; while, if 

CHAPTER VIL. he conformed to her orders, and kept away, she was 


sure to find him discontented on her return, to 
THE time passed on. Frank was at home. Day | Ellisdean with the undue length of her stay at 
by day the skies grew softer, the air warmer, the | Holly Bank. And for another cause of his jealousy, 
woods burst into fuller leaf; the river, towards which | there was no remedy ; of this cause they did not 
Marian and Kate strolled to meet Frank, and by | speak, and, indeed, Frank was not so utterly 
whose banks the lovers sauntered in the long spring | unreasonable as ever to reproach her for having 
afternoons, seemed to rush by them with a swifter | been engaged to another. He thought that he 
and more joyous current. The birds were all| behaved very well. He was contented, as how 
singing in the woods and amongst the garden trees | could he help being contented, with her readi- 
and hedges, and Marian found and gathered great | ness to humour his most trifling wishes, with : 
basketsful of springing ferns and es, prim-| her almost wife-like devotion of herself to his 4 
roses and blue hyacinths, with which she decked | amusement and service, a devotion which made ‘i 
the stands and vases in the sitting-rooms, to the | even his fond mother tell her that she was spoiling 
wonder of the servants, the sneering amusement of | him already. He did not tease her into givi 

Mrs Everard, and the delight of Lady Augusta and | him any ob those rhapsodical promises of ete 
Kate, who declared she made the rooms look} constancy, for which, as they were going to be 
prettier than when they were filled in summer | married in about three weeks, there was —_— 
with the wealth of the flower-garden. The days| not much necessity. But one day, when he had 
flew by. She was up.in the morning, and out in| come to Holly Bank in spite of her injunctions to |} i 
the woods and gardens before pp. Augusta and | the contrary, she found him in the parlour—herself || q 
the others had got through their early cups of tea ; | and her aunt having been busy up-stairs—scowli i: 
after breakfast, she was out again with Frank, | at a shabby little old work-box which she had le ff 
loitering away the happy time in visiting his pets, | behind her when she went to Ellisdean, but which } 
or the pets she found and made for herself : then | she always used at home, and the history of which |} 
came the hour during which she knew she would | he had once accidentally asked her. 4 
be welcome in old Mr Crawford’s room, which| ‘I’ve been as quick as I could, Frank,’ she began 
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apologetically. ‘Then she saw what he was frown- 
ing at. 

‘Are you ready? Shall we go now?’ he asked, 
trying to smooth his brow. There was a shorter 
way of getting back to Ellisdean by fields and cross- 
roads, by which they sometimes walked back from 
Holly Bank. 

. Not quite ; I shall be ready in ten minutes. I 
have something to do for Aunt Sarah.’ She came 
to the table and took up the work-box, stopped, 
looked down, hesitated, then lifted up her eyes, and 
looked at him softly and steadily. 

‘Frank—he gave me this before I was engaged 
everything else from me lon want to kee 
it, for the sake of ’"—— 

‘Keep whatever you like, of course,’ said he 
shortly, turning away as he spoke. 

‘He was so good to me,’ Marian resumed pres- 
ently, her voice trembling a little, and a tear 
glistening in hereye. She was hurt at her lover’s 
injustice and unkindness, though she was too 
gentle to resent them in words. He not unnatur- 
ally supposed she was thinking chiefly of the donor 
of the work-box, and walking to the window, stood 
there with his back to her, affecting an air of un- 
concern, and humming a bar of a tune. She lingered 
a moment or two, hoping he would speak, then left 
the room, carrying the box with her. And as she 
wrapped it carefully and reverently in silver- 
paper, as if it were a relic which had belonged to 
a dead friend, and put it away in a treasure-corner 
of her drawer, where it would be out of the way of 
further injurious looks, she sighed as she remem- 
bered how much pleasure she had once taken in 
that first cheap little present ; and it was well that 
her — murmur of ‘ Poor Neil! he was always 
kind to me,’ did not reach the ears of her sulky 
betrothed in the parlour. 

But though Frank might lose his temper occa- 
sionally, it was not in his nature to be sullen ; 
and before he and Marian set forth on their walk 
home, he had already reproached himself for his 
crossness, and was ready to make up for it by a 
cordial acceptance of her further overtures of recon- 
ciliation. The walk was as happy and harmonious 
as usual, and the little quarrel, if it could be called 
one, seemed forgotten. The work-box henceforth 
remained out of sight in its hiding-place, and 
Marian took care to abstain from the slightest 
reference which could annoy Frank’s sensitiveness ; 
while he sought to please her by a somewhat new 
lover-like submission, which, if it had lasted, might 
have transformed even the unselfish Marian into 
something like a tyrant. But the end was coming. 

She had been at Ellisdean nearly a month, for, 
after the first ee was over, Lady Augusta 
had insisted on a prolongation of her visit. Miss 
Gilmour had at first refused to allow this, and there 
had been a morning of lamentation at Ellisdean— 
even Mrs Everard, for whom Marian’s clever fingers 
had been employed in a troublesome piece of work 
which was still unfinished, iously expressing 
regret at her departure. Then Everard himself 
undertook to try to mediate with Miss Gilmour. 
He had already called on her several times, both 
alone and in company with his mother, and her 
reception of him was always more favourable than 
any that she gave to the other members of the 
family. She had even made Marian smile one day 
by lamenting that he was married already. ‘He 


would have made you a better husband than that 
harum-scarum Frank.’ Marian laughed, and said 
she was contented with her lot. 

Everard’s mission was successful: he brought 
back extended leave of absence for Marian, and 
some other bits of information regarding Miss 
Gilmour’s future disposition of her fortune which 
were equally satisfactory to himself. Nothing now 
remained to be done, as he said to his father and 
brother, but to hurry on the wedding, so that Miss 
Gilmour might not have time to change her mind 
as to the dowry which she had promised to pay 
down at once to her niece. The day ought to be 
fixed at once, the settlements drawn up without 
delay. It was about a fortnight after this that 
Marian and Frank had their little difference at 
Holly Bank, and by this time the necessary a 
ments had made good progress, and though 
wedding-day was still the details belonging 
to it had already been discussed and almost settled. 
As they walked home that afternoon from Holly 
Bank, they planned their honeymoon travels. In 
the evening, Mrs Everard obligingly described to 
Marian, for the third or fourth time, the incidents 
of her own wedding-trip. ‘Of course, you won't 
be able to see so much and to do all that we did,’ 
she said patronisingly ; ‘ but still you will be much 
the better of a few hints from me. You must 
avoid these expensive hotels that we went too, of 
course’ (Marian’s simplicity and humility had 
almost made Mrs Everard forget that she was an 
heiress too): ‘and I shouldn’t advise you to ven- 
ture near those delicious lace and jewellers’ shops 
I told you about, for really I was half-ruined—I 
should be afraid to say what I spent in Paris. 
Besides, it would be quite a mistake for you to buy 
any more dress when you are travelling ; you won’t 
be going into society, as you’ve never been intro- 
duced at home, and then, when you come back, 
you will be following the regiment, and living in 
poky little lodgings. If you’re economical, your 
trousseau should last at least a year. I don’t say 
mine did, but then I was different. You will have 
a few good silks, of course, and your aunt ought to 
= you some lace—lace is so useful. I had a 

ozen yards of fine Valenciennes, and all my — 
trimmed, of course ; but yours may be plainer. It 
will be more convenient, for, unless one has a maid, 
lace gets so destroyed. And as to jewels, you may 
manage very well with your wedding-presents. 
These garnets that Everard and I gave you are 

uite fashionable still, and you oughtn’t to let 

rank buy anything more for you—certainly not 
any of that Neapolitan coral he talked of. You 
have no idea of the price of coral; my set that 
Everard got for me cost more than fifty pounds. 
I'll shew it to you.’ 

A day or two later, Marian got a message from her 
aunt, desiring her to come and see part of the 
trousseau which had been sent home, and, with un- 
wonted graciousness, Miss Gilmour added that she 
would be glad to see any other of the Ellisdean 
ladies who might wish to accompany her. Rather 
to the surprise of the rest, and not much to Marian’s 
satisfaction, Mrs Everard said at once that she 
would go. In fact, she was in want of some 
amusement ; the sight of new finery was always 
interesting, and she had also the pleasure in pros- 

ct of criticising what she was going to see to-day. 

iss Gilmour had chosen to allow no interference, 
and to accept of no suggestions respecting her 
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niece’s wedding-outfit, which she had ordered her- 
self with much secrecy and mystery. Marian was 
not without her anxieties on the subject. Since 
she had been at Ellisdean, and gained some expe- 
rience of the requirements of society, she had dis- 
covered that even twenty pounds’ worth of clothes, 
which had seemed to her aunt and herself such a 
magnificent supply, could not include a great many 
items which, in her new station, she would be 
expected to possess. She was quite contented to 
do with little, and to be grateful for whatever was 
given to her; but she neither liked to annoy the 
Crawfords by her want of suitable dress, nor to 
have her aunt looked on as shabby. A still worse 
fear was, that Miss Gilmour’s taste would be in 
fault. She would much rather have gone alone to 
this first inspection of the new wardrobe; she 
dreaded both Mrs Everard’s satirical remarks and 
her aunt’s comprehension of them. But it was 
settled that Mrs Everard should go with her to 
Holly Bank, and she could only submit to the 
arrangement. 

Miss Gilmour received them with great good- 
humour, and did not seem to notice the uncompli- 
mentary scrutinising glance which Mrs Everard 
east round the little parlour. She was so unex- 
pectedly cordial towards them both, that Marian, 
touched by her kindness, ventured to kiss her 
again as she was conducting them up-stairs to see 
the dresses, and to whisper some words of gratitude. 
Miss Gilmour stopped for a moment on the stairs, 
half-annoyed and half-gratified. ‘Well, well,’ she 
said, ‘we shall see. I don’t care for fine speeches, 
= know, Marian ; if you’re pleased, I’ll * glad, 

haven’t spared myself trouble or expense either. 
Make haste, now ; I haven’t much time to spend 
on this idleness. Let us see what Mrs Everard 
thinks of my taste.’ 

But it was evident to Marian that she was 
secretly swelling with self-gratulation, and she 
became uneasy again, and hoped that, whatever 
Mrs Everard thought, she would have the politeness 
to say nothing to disappoint her aunt’s expectation 
of 

rs Everard’s face, as they entered the dingy 
little bedroom on the first landing, where the show 
was to take place, was not reassuring as to this 
int. She glanced sarcastically round her, lifted 
er eyebrows at the sight of some large clumsy old 


trunks standing in a row, and whispered to Marian | t 


that she hoped these were not to form part of her 
luggage. But she became suddenly silent as Miss 
Gilmour opened the trunks and displayed their 
contents. 

Marian was speechless too. She was wise enough 
never to ask how much her aunt had trusted to her 
own taste, and how much to the taste of the excel- 
lent Edinburgh dressmaker to whom Miss Gilmour 
had privately given carte-blanche to send what she 
liked. But, at anyrate, the trousseau was almost 
ney, ae Marian gazed in mute wonder- 
ment, Mrs Everard in mute envy and rage, as dress 
after dress—rich silks—soft, lustrous satin—deli- 
cate airy lace and tulle—piles of finest linen— 
muslins, and cambrics, and ribbons of every dye— 
gloves and flowers—Cashmere dressing-gowns and 
embroidered little slippers—a wardrobe fit for an 
heiress, indeed, was by degrees heaped up all over 
the room, eclipsing with its magnificence the 
shabby furniture and threadbare carpet. ‘And 
here,’ said’ Miss Gilmour, turning, after a pause, 


to an old bureau and opening it, ‘are the family 
jewels’. 

This was the moment which the old lady had 
rivately been anticipating with the fondest pride. 
he Crawfords should see that she had family 

jewels too! Mrs Everard gave a sort of groan of 
impotent rage. Marian suddenly drew back as Miss 
Gilmour unlocked the drawers and took out the 
cases of emeralds and diamonds, which once, and 
once only, Marian’s eyes had been permitted to rest 
on. How distinctly she remembered that occasion ! 
With asudden thrill as of superstitious terror she 
whispered : ‘Not these, Aunt Sarah! Don’t give 
me these!’ 

Miss Gilmour turned on her, her look of exulta- 
tion changing as she saw the expression of Marian’s 
face. ‘Don’t be foolish, girl,’ she said harshly, 
though her voice trembled a little. ‘I mean 
them for you.’ 

‘I don’t want them. Keep them, Aunt Sarah— 
keep them! Put them away now !’ 

: Hush ! Stand out of the way, child; I want Mrs 
Everard to see them.’ But as she handed the cases 
to Mrs Everard, her hands shook, and her face was 


e. 

‘They are very old-fashioned,’ said Mrs Everard, 
finding breath at last. ‘Nobody would wear them 
now. That setting is quite antiquated.’ 

‘Perhaps it is. I said they were family jewels,’ 
retorted Miss Gilmour, recovering her usual dry- 
ness of manner in her displeasure at the criticism. 
‘These emeralds have been in my family for about 
a hundred years. I give them to my niece as its 
last representative.’ Then she locked the jewels 
up again, and led the way from the room. 

Mrs Everard was sullen and snappish, Marian 
was dull as they drove back to Ellisdean. ‘What’s 
the matter, darling?’ Frank whispered, as he met 
them at the door, and followed Marian into the 
house. ‘Has Aunt Sarah been a sy into you 
for staying here ? You shan’t go back to her at all.’ 

‘No, no; she was very kind. She has been so 
generous to me, Frank, and has given me such 
beautiful things! I shall be a 

‘I'd like to see anything too fine for you. But 
there’s something wrong. What is it? Have you 
had a row with Harriet !’ 

‘No. I’m only—a little tired. Ill go to my 
room and rest. I shall be all right by dinner- 


ime. 

‘Tired ! What has been tiring you?’ he said dis- 
contentedly. She only smiled at him—a little 
absently, and went away to her room. When 
dinner-time came, however, she appeared to be, as 
she had promised, ‘all right.’ ere might be a 
trifling redness about her eyes, and the soft dusky 
flush on the clear brown cheek was scarcely so bright 
as usual. But she was cheerful, and laughed off 
Frank’s inquiries and solicitude about the reasons 
for her fit of depression. They supposed that she 
had only been a little tired. Mrs Everard com- 

lained of being tired too—‘tired to death ;’ and 
se her Lady Augusta and Kate could extract no 
information about the trousseau, of which they 
were eager to hear a description. Marian told them 
as much as she could remember ; but she said not 
a word of the jewels. 

Late that night she sat in her own room, full of 
restless thought, which would have made sleep 
impossible. 

‘Why should that strange feeling have come over 
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deal too fine.’ 
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me to-day when I saw these thin; in ?’ she said 
to herself. ‘Well, it was nat had not seen 
those jewels since that day that Aunt Sarah brought 
them down-stairs to us—the day before he went 
away—and made me try them on, and told us that 
she was keeping them for his wife. His wife! 
What if he is not dead! What if he were to 
come home !’ 

A clock struck in some distant passage ; she 
could hear the sound of it through the silent house. 
She was not cold, but she shivered as she sat 
listening to the dull, solemn echo, Then she 
roused herself. It was very late, and next day they 
were to make some long rage de: ition to a 
ee far away from Ellisdean. she thought of 

pleasant morrow, the nervous, restless feeling 
seemed to pass away. She lay down in bed at last, 
and still thinking of the coming happy day, and of 
Frank, and of how she had promised him that 
before they returned from their expedition she 
would have fixed her wedding-day, she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
Some one touched her, and she woke up with a 
start. 


‘Is it so late? O a how long I’ve 

t? Is it breakfast-time ?’ 

No, ma’am ; but there’s a cab come from White- 
ford, and a note for you, and the man said you were 
to get it at once. He’s waiting,’ 

arian sat up, and opened the note, recognising 
her aunt’s handwriting. It contained only two or 
three lines, bidding her return to Holly Bank at 
once. The last words were underlined, and there 
was a postscript reiterating the command. The 
writing was very shaky and i : 

Something is wrong: she is ill, Marian thought 
as she sprang out of bed, and began to dress. Once 
or twice before, Miss Gilmour had been suddenly 
seized by violent cramp-pains, during which she 
required constant nursing and attendance, which 
she would accept from no one but her niece. 
Marian at once guessed that such an attack was 
threatening her now. 

As she dressed, she wrote a hasty line to Lady 
Augusta, accounting for her disappearance. She 
knew that it was too early to see anybody. She 
promised, if she found Miss Gilmour better than 
she expected, to return that evening or the next 
morning. Then hastily packing up a few things, 
she went — 

In the bustle of her hurried departure, she had 
had no time to think of the expedition that had been 
that day. Now, as she drove away 
from Ellisdean, she did think of it with a pang of 
disappointment, and then she reproached herself 
for being so vexed. ‘They will put it off, and we 
shall go to-morrow. Am I so spoilt by all my 
happiness that I can’t bear to lose a single day of 
it? And after poor Aunt Sarah’s ess to me! 
Yes, I think I am getting selfish. But if she isn’t 
quite well w to-morrow—if she has the least pain 

ining, 1 won’t leave her.’ 

As she drove down the Ellisdean avenue in the 
lovely, early summer morning, she thought it had 
never seemed so sweet to her to have the prospect 
of ss here, for though there had been no talk 
of ’s leaving the army, and though she was 
ready to follow him anywhere, still, during his 
father’s lifetime, Ellisdean might be looked on as 


their home. After that, Marian knew enough of 
the family politics by this time to be aware that 
Everard was not likely to press very much hospi- 
tality upon them. But the time when Everard 
would have come to his kingdom might be still 
distant. Besides, it was hardly possible for her not 
to feel that she and Frank had a strong contingent 
interest in the place, and though they never talked, 
and perhaps did not think much of such remote 
chances, Marian had learned to enter as heartily 
into the Crawfords’ love for, and pride in, their 
home, as if she had been already one of themselves, 
She sighed, and looked back as the lod tes 
closed behind her, and then tried to smile. ‘How 
silly lam! I shall be there again to-morrow, per- 
haps sooner. Supposing I had only been paying a 
visit at Ellisdean, and were now going home again 
—back to Holly Bank—to live on always with 
Aunt Sarah as I did before! Oh, how dreadful it 
would be!’ She sat fora few minutes trying to 
fancy what it would be ; then threw off, with a 
real smile now, and a thrill of blissful ecstasy, the 
mock-terror. So the drive was beguiled. As she 
drew near Holly Bank, she became anxious again 
about her aunt, but not very anxious. The illness 
she expected to find, though painful, was not 
serious. As she drove to the door, she was even 
half-amused, thinking how little she had expected 
yesterday to be there soon again. ‘It is like other 
things that have happened, things that seemed 
almost impossible.’ 

The cab stopped, the house-door opened, and 
Neil Gilmour stood ready to meet her! 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS.- 


WRITING, many years ago, on the condition of 
England, Thomas Carlyle expressed a hope that 
armies of men trained to fight and kill one another 
would some day give place to armies of industry, 
commanded by captains of industry, who should 
subdue the earth in a way very different from that 
of the slaughterers. In one sense, the hope expressed 
by the deep-thinking author is about to be realised, 
for our army is to become a working army. Every 
man who enlists may, if he will, learn a trade, the 


choice being left to him; and thus at the same time | 


that he is subjecting himself to discipline, and 
acquiring habits of obedience, he may become an 
artificer, skilful or not, according to his capabilities, 
It is one of the miseries of a soldier’s life in time 
of e that during one half of his time he has 
nothing to do, and he frequently falls into mis- 
chief in consequence. By the new system he will 
be saved from this misery, and be taught a 
trade in addition to military duties; so that should 
he desire to quit the army at the end of his term, 
he will be well qualified to earn his living, and to 
prove himself a useful member of society. 

In the economy of trade and manufactures, 
there is nothing more interesting than the preven- 
tion of waste, or the discovery of a way by which 
waste materials may be turned to profitable uses, A 
remarkable case in point has recently occurred. In 
the manufacture of the beautiful blue and violet 
dyes that make silken textures and the wearers 
thereof look so beautiful, there has always been pro- 
duced a large quantity of a dark-coloured substance, 
known among chemists as ‘Hofmann’s gum.’ In 
some aniline dye-works, the accumulation of this 
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refuse amounts to hundreds of tons, and has long 
been a hideous burden. But recently, Mr J. 

iller, 2 member of the Chemical Society, has 
discovered that by the process which chemists 
describe as ‘destructive distillation’ blue and 
violet dyes, quite as good as those extracted in the 
first instance, can be got out of this waste gum ; 
and so, as if by magic, the hideous heaps now 
lying in the outskirts of many chemical works in 
this country and on the continent become valu- 
able as gold mines, and enterprising chemists reap 
the reward. A paper by Spiller, giving an 
account of his ag read at a meeting of the 
Royal Society, been published in their Pro- 
ceedings, 

Another instance is reported from Cornwall. 
The drainage of certain mines there is discharged 
from a great adit, and flows into the sea. A few 
enterprising individuals rented a piece of waste 
land at the outfall, dug a few catch-pits, into 
which the water poured, and threw down a sedi- 
oc ‘or paint and many other purposes, 
and the quantity collected in this simple way in 
one year was about two thousand tons, worth from 
eleven to twenty-five shillings a ton. These 
economisers, however, have let some of their profit 
slip, fer a keen contriver dug a pit to intercept 
their waste water, and in the same year got three 
hundred pounds’ worth of ochre as the reward of 
his —s One more example comes to us 
from Southern Italy, where the people squeeze 
oil from olives in common wooden presses, 
burn the husks as fuel. A Frenchman from 
Marseille went among them, and bought the husks 
at twenty francs a ton; shipped them to France, 
where, after treating them chemically, he squeezed 
them in a steam-press, and extracted therefrom 
twenty per cent. of oil. 

A new kind of gum has been shewn at a meet- 
ing of the Odontological Society ; it is of a dark 
amber colour, and in character is something like 
gutta-percha. When heated, it can with t 
ease be moulded into any required form, and on 
cooling, becomes tough and strong, with the further 
advantage that it does not twist or warp, or decom- 

on exposure to the weather. Another point 
in its favour is, that when pure, it resists the 
it would appear that gutta-percha is likely to 
a y this new gum for purposes of 


In the United States, dentists are now making 
use of celluloid, a new substance composed of gun- 
cotton, as a basis for the fixing of artificial teeth. 
It is a substitute for india-rubber ; and being light, 
strong, elastic, and free from mineral ingredients, 
is an excellent material for the purpose, and can 
be kept in the mouth without unpleasant or hurt- 
ful consequences, Another advantage is that, 
when coloured, it is a perfect imitation of the 


gums. 
A Handbook of the Manufactures and Arts of the 
Punjab has been gy by order of the Indian 
government, in which a amount of valuable 
information is embodied, with illustrations. It is 
worthy of note that mechanical engineering has 
ned a footing among the natives of the Punjab. 
Already,’ as the book informs us, ‘the workshops 
of Rurki, Madhopur, and of the great railway 
stations employ hundreds of native artisans, who 


are thus becoming familiarised with the arts of 
forging and casting metal, and with the control 
of Sg engines and prime movers, whether 
worked by water-power or by steam. These 
abundantly prove that the native workman is not 
wanting either in sagacity or in power; and these 
works, under European supervision, are but the 
first step towards the learners have 
become teachers, and where the arts imported from 
a have gradually become naturalised and 


Mr Smith of Woolston, a leader among agricul- 
turists, has recently made public the results of 
steam-ploughing on his farm. His clay land, which 
had been and comparatively unproductive, 
and had to be left fallow one year in four when 
“i by horses, has, under steam-ploughing, 

ome mellow and pervious to air and water, and 
yields an abundant crop every year. Where the 
steam-plough is used, the land is not trampled by 
horses, and is stirred to a greater depth, and thus 
the favourable change in the condition: of the 
fields is brought about. Mr Smith does his plough- 
ing on what is known as the ‘one-engine system ;’ 
and he shews that there is a considerable saving 
in working a farm by steam instead of horses. 
Were there no other profit than that from the 
crops reaped in what, on the old system, would 
have been fallow years, the new system would still 
be worth adoption. 

The Society of Arts, who deserve 
their persevering endeavours to justify 


raise for 
eir name, 


and | offer their gold medal to any manufacturer who 


will make and exhibit, at the forthcoming Inter- 
national Exhibition, ‘the best specimen of steel 
suitable for affording security in the construction 
. en and marine engines and boilers, and 
or other engineering purposes. 

Some ago, Roscoe, F.R.S. of 
Owens College, Manchester, discovered a metal 
to which the name vanadium was given, and 
described it in a paper published by the Royal 
Society. It is a —— of lead, and can be 
— in various forms by chemical treatment. 

e of these forms is known to chemists as vana- 
dium bronze; and Dr Gerland of Macclesfield, 
who has made many experiments thereupon, and 
hopes for further discoveries, says it is very prob- 
able that this new substance ‘will become a 
favourite bronze, valued even higher than gold.’ 

When iron is turned in a lathe, the speed of the 
work is often retarded by the heating of the cut- 
ting-tool. To obviate this difficulty, a tool has 
been invented, and exhibited at Birmingham, 
which has holes drilled through it near its cutting 
edge, and through these holes a stream of water 
flows, out under the shaving, and thus cools 
the tool. In the ordinary way, drops of water fall 
on the upper surface of the shaving, and the tem- 
perature of the tool is not lowered ; but with the 
new tool the coolness is so perfectly maintained, 
that heavy ‘jobs’ can be turned four times faster, 
and light ‘jobs’ eight times faster than is now the 
practice. 

Some months ago we gave a notice of Warsop’s 
Aero-steam-engine, shewing that by pumping hot 
air into the boiler, the power of the engine was 
increased, the inside of the boiler was kept quite 
clean, and fuel was saved, These advantages had 
been satisfactorily proved in fixed engines on land, 
in sea-going steamers ; and now a year’s experience 
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has demonstrated that the Warsop method can be 
ncaa with equal advantage in locomotives on 

ilways. The cashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company have experimented during the past 
twelvemonth with one of their goods-engines, 
and have found that the inside of the boiler does 
not become foul, that less fuel is burnt, and that 
the engine does its duty with a spirit and liveliness 
never shewn before. These results are so satis- 
factory, that the Company are now fitting the 
Warsop apparatus to six other engines, which is a 
promising recognition of its merits. 

Among ‘improved railway brakes, the one in- 

vented by Mr Westinghouse is growing in favour, 
having been adopted on important lines of railwa: 
in this country and in the United States. This 
brake is worked by compressed air. An air-pump 
driven by the locomotive compresses air into a 
reservoir, from which flexible pipes extend the 
whole length of the train, and move, when required, 
the lever-blocks under each carriage. The pipes 
are double, so that one can be used should an 
to the the or 
couplings are effective and ingenious, an —— 
may be shifted at pleasure hae affecting the 
action of the apparatus. And, best of all, this 
brake is under charge of the engine-driver, who, 
on seeing an obstruction or a danger-signal, can 
bring the train to a stop within a hun yards, 
* Meteorology makes p: and nearly every 
country in Europe now publishes a daily weather 
report. The sending forth of daily weather-charts 
by the Meteorological Office in London has now 
had a year’s trial, and gives satisfaction: nearly 
700 copies are now issued every day, one half of 
which are supplied to government offices for ex- 
hibition to mariners and others interested in the 
weather. Much information is also communicated 
by telegraph. But the most perfect telegraphic 
weather system in the world is that of the United 
States. There, three charts are a every 
day, in all the principal cities of the country, and 
for a certain portion of every day all the — 
are given over to the service of the weather depart- 
ment. In this country, weather telegraphy costs 
about L.4000 a year; in the United States, the 
annual charge is L.50,000. 

Thousands of persons can remember when there 
was no such thing as an electric telegraph. Now, 
the number of miles of telegraph under the 
management of the Post-office, and used for rail- 
way purposes, is more than one hundred thousand 

iles, besides more than five thousand miles leased 
to private firms and individuals. The number of 
telegraph stations, taking the three kingdoms, is 
3640, and the number. of messengers employed is 
six thousand. These figuresimply not only a large 
amount of active correspondence, but also means 
of employment which are rly sought by large 
numbers of persons whose life formerly was a 
hopeless outlook. But-civilisation has two aspects, 
and, side by side with the development of a 
wonderful scientific invention, we must place the 
fact, that in 1872 the quantity of spirits consumed 


in the United Kingdom was 26,872,183 gallons, 


being 2,708,539 gallons more than in 1871. 

Sir John Lubbock, to whom the mye A is 
indebted for the bank holidays, has a bill before 
parliament for the protection and preservation of 
the old stone monuments which, like Stonehenge, 
Druids’ circles, and cromlechs, have existed in 


many parts of the United Kingdom from time 
immemorial. From the ethnological and arche- 
ological point of view, these relics are of great 
importance, and will become more important as 
our knowledge increases. Even within the present 
century some of the ancient structures have been 
destroyed, because ignorant farmers or. landowners 
found them ‘in the way,’ or because the stones, 
when broken, could be used to mend a road or 
build a wall. We hope that there will be no more 
destruction ; and that the authority which has in- 
tervened for the protection of birds and fishes, will 
enact that our old stone monuments shall become 
national property. When a small state like the 
Netherlands, takes effectual measures to buy the 
numerous ‘ Huns’ graves,’ as the megalithic remains 
in the province of Drenthe are called, it would be 
a reproach to England to refuse the support now 
asked. In Holland, the practice is to purchase the 
monument with a quadrangular plot of ground, 
defined by a trench and a post at each corner ; and 
also to acquire a right of way from the nearest 
road. This is an example which may well be 
followed. Sir John Lubbock, besides being a 
banker of repute, is distinguished in science ; and 
we heartily wish him success in his present 
endeavour, 


The Trustees of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford » 


being desirous to promote some of the founder’s 
Dr Radcliffe) special studies, offered three sums of 
30 each and three months’ residence to three 
young men to be selected from among the hospital 
students of London. The selection was made by 
leading members of the medical profession, and we 
learn from a Report recently published by the 
Radcliffe Librarian that the experiment was suc- 
cessful. The three young men were made welcome 
at Keble College by the warden, and each followed 
his own bent of study, whether of science, litera- 
ture, art, or medicine. They acquired much in the 
department of biology, and in Mr Ruskin’s school 
they learned how to draw accurately ; an especially 
valuable accomplishment for a surgeon or anato- 
mist. In the words of the Report: ‘There is reason 
to hope that these able men have found in the 
library, drawing-school, museum, and lectures, a 
caleaiie addition to the ordinary routine of the 
medical school, and will have carried into their 
after-careers some of the best associations of the old 
university life’ From this it will be seen that for 
a comparatively small sum large educational ad- 
vantages may be conferred on deserving students, 


LIFE’S LITTLE DAY. 


Hopes, like dew-drops, pearl its morning, 
Airy visions, fancies gay ; 

Soon they fade, youth’s dreamland scorning, 
Purpose grows as grows the day. 


Work and toil come swiftly, aching 
Brows, tired hands, and riven hearts ; 

And the soul weds Right, forsaking 
Pleasure’s wiles for tears and smarts. 


Onwards creep long twilight shadows ; 
Fairest suns must seek the West ; 
Glories die from flower-bright meadows, 
Then comes night, and with it Rest. 
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